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monly accepted view is correct, viz., that the scenic comments, like the 
manuscript miniatures, are taken from much earlier sources and therefore 
have more than merely contemporary value. 

In five chapters the writer considers the comments on gesture, facial 
expression, emotional demonstrations, complex delivery, and vocal 
delivery. Under gesture are included (a) the movements of individual 
members of the body, (6) complex actions of the body, such as attitudes, 
movements in striking, and the embrace, and (c) certain unspecified 
gestures, designated by such terms as gestus cogitantis, gestus stomach- 
antis, and gestus servilis. 

Scholia on complex delivery include such as are stated in the forms 
comminantis hoc est, cum odio dixit, cum contemptu pronuntiandum 
est, or simply cum pronuntiatione or vi pronuntiationis. These scholia 
are at times difficult to explain, because the designation is vague and it 
is often uncertain whether it is a mere rhetorical comment or whether it 
applies to vocal expression or to the general bearing of the actor. 
Under this head, too, come the notices of imitatio or /j.i/i.rio-i'i, consisting 
"inthemimicry of another's words, actions, or expressions with caricature." 
Here too are grouped those cases of the use of pronuntiare or a similar 
word, where there is " reference to the expression of some specific emotion 
or mental state." These are very numerous, and twelve pages are 
devoted to such scholia under the heads "displeasure," "distress," 
" admiration," and so on. 

The last chapter, that on vocal delivery, deals with those rhetorical 
comments which have to do with the power, quality, and rhythm of utter- 
ance, e. g., on Ad. 2. 2. 44 or Andr. 4. 4. 25 : hoc lentius et submisse. The 
comment presse is explained as implying, not a concise manner of speak- 
ing, but a subdued tone, as on labascit, Ad. 2. 2. 31 (vs. 239). 

Dr. Basore is to be congratulated on the thoroughness and skill with 
which he has done his work. The dissertation will be of distinct utility 
to the editor of Terence, though an index of terms used and passages 
cited would have increased its value. 

H. K. Faibclough 

STANroRD University 



A Grammar of the Old Testament Greek According to the Septiia- 
gint. By Heney St. John Thaokeeay. Vol. I, Introduction, 
Orthography, and Accidence. Cambridge: The University 
Press, 1909. Pp. xxH-325. $2.50. 

Three important studies have recently appeared in the hitherto rather 
neglected field of Septuagint grammar. Helbing's Grammatik, Part I 
(1907), and Psichari's Essai (1908), are now followed by the first volume 
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of Mr. Thackeray's Orammar. Cambridge has been for many years the 
home of Septuagint study. It is true that Oxford produced the first 
English editions of the text, Grabe, 1707-20, and Holmes-Parsons, 
1798-1827, while we owe the great Hatch-Eedpath Concordance to the 
Clarendon Press. In 1883, however, the Cambridge editions of the LXX 
were undertaken in pursuance of a suggestion of Dr. Scrivener, and 
under the influence of Professor Hort. The manual edition edited by 
Professor Swete, 1887-94, is now being followed by the larger edition 
with critical apparatus, and Professor Swete has supplied an admirable 
Introduction (1900). To these great achievements of the Cambridge 
Septuagintists Mr. Thackeray is now to add a grammar of the Septuagint. 

The first volume of the work exhibits the convenient and attractive 
form already made familiar in the three volumes of the manual edition 
and in Swete's Introduction. Mechanically it seems to leave nothing to 
be desired. But it is disappointing to find this volume, like that of 
Helbing, confined to LXX forms, and postponing syntax to a later 
volume. Still it is a satisfaction to have orthography and accidence so 
fully and clearly treated and so illumined by literature, inscriptions, 
papyri, and other manuscript materials. Mr. Thackeray's collection of 
these materials is exceptionally full, and his arrangement, modeled some- 
what upon that of Blass, is excellent. The matter of word-formation he 
has indeed purposely omitted, as demanding too extended treatment. 
Helbing, on the other hand, devotes the last part of his Orammatik to 
a summary presentation of this subject. Here, as elsewhere, Thackeray's 
work is independent of Helbing's, and workers in LXX Greek will find it 
profitable to have both books at hand. 

Mr. Thackeray finds an interesting index of date in LXX translation 
in the use of ovdck (ftrfiek) for oiSek (/^ijScts) (p. 58). The former he shows 
from the papyri to have prevailed in the third century b. o. and in the 
early half of the second, persisting thenceforth with diminishing fre- 
quency into the second century a. d. His materials might be supplemented 
and his conclusion somewhat confirmed by the use of ovSeis (iirjdek) in 
Hermas and Ignatius. Eccentric spellings like iK^Opo^ (p. 102) might 
have been more fully illustrated from a Chicago papyrus of Alexandrian 
hexameters, which exhibits this and similar types of spelling with un- 
exampled fulness. Yet the author's bibliography, tables, and indices are 
on the whole admirably full and precise. That his task is complicated 
by the want of a critical text and by the composite character of the 
Septuagint, which is in part original in Greek and in part translation 
from the third, second, and first centuries before Christ, Mr. Thackeray 
fully recognizes. His exhibits of materials seem fuller, certainly they 
are more clearly presented, than those of Helbing. He has done full 
justice to the Semitic element in the LXX and has not neglected the 
remains of the other Greek versions. In general, convenience of arrange- 
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ment, breadth of view, and painstaking detail alike commend this first 

instalment of the Cambridge grammar, and increase the anticipation 

with which the further part or parts will be awaited. 

Edgar J. Goodspeed 
The University of Chicago 



Thesaurus Linguae Latinae Epigraphicae: A Dictionary of 
the Latin Inscriptions. By Geoege N. Olcott. Rome: 
Loescher & Co. ; New York : Lemcke & Buechner. Vol. I, 
fascc. 11-12 {Alim-Amo), 1908: fascc. 13-15 [Amo-Apis), 
1909. Each fagc, $0.50. 

The first ten fascicles of this exhaustive lexicon of the Latin inscrip- 
tions were reviewed in Classical Philology, Vol. I, pp. 420, 421, Vol. II, 
pp. 223, 224. These last parts that have now appeared carry the work 
down to the word Apisa. Professor Olcott's painstaking and exactness 
are visible everywhere in his monumental work. Detailed information is 
so complete that reference to the original place of publication of an in- 
scription will rarely be necessary. Words requiring lengthy treatment 
are alimenta, alius, alter, alumna, alumnus, amans, am,antissim,us, 
ambitus, amicus, amor, animus, annona, many of which are recognized 
as very common in sepulchral inscriptions. The word anmis occurs 
more frequently than any other in inscriptions, and its treatment requires 
thirty-two columns, while five and a half columns are sufficient in the 
Thesaurus Linguae Latinae. Some words which are known from epi- 
graphic sources only are allicium, altifrons, alticomis, ambar, amime- 
tum, anaglyptarius, anaptoterium, anatiarius, and animaequitas 
{= aequanimitas). On the other hand such words as allegatio, allicio, 
amentia, etc., never occur in inscriptions. Altitudo is found only in the 
inscription on the column of Trajan, and ambiguus has but one epi- 
graphic occurrence (CIL. XII, 820). 

Walter Dennison 

University op Michigan 



A Study of the Topography and Municipal History of Prae- 
neste. By Ralph Van Deman Magoffin, Johns Hopkins 
University Studies in Historical and Political Science, Series 
XXVI, Nos. 9, 10. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 
1908. Pp. 101. 50 cents. 

This important monograph, the first of a proposed series dealing 
with the towns of the Early Latin League, contains in the first chapter 
a description of the site and boundaries of Praeneste, its walls, gates, 
water supply, public buildings, fora, etc.; in the second chapter follows 



